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Meetings are held monthly from September to May inclusive, and 
visitors are always welcome. Outdoor field events are scheduled 
for every month, and a complete listing of the entire season 
may be obtained from the membership director. 
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In Memortam; George Webster North | 


Members and friends of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club were very saddened 
to learn of the passing of George North at St. Joseph's Hospital on Sunday, 
November 27, 1983. George was a very dedicated and supportive member of our 
club for over half a century. 

During his years as a member he took a very active role, George was a past 
president and held several other executive positions. His thorough knowledge 
of the Hamilton Region made him the logical choice to compile the Christmas 
Bird Count for well over forty years. Faithfully each month he organized and 
typed the Noteworthy Bird Records for the Wood Duck for thirty years. Each 
year George and his wife, Laurel, donated books to winners of the Ross Thompson 
Memorial Trophy for the most birds seen in the Hamilton Region by junior mem¬ 
bers. During his lengthy membership, he saw the Club develop from its early 
stages as the Hamilton Bird Protection Society to the Hamilton Nature Club and 
finally to the Hamilton Naturalists' Club. 

George's great cpntributions to our Club were formally recognized when he 
was made an Honorafry Member on December 2,1974. On that occasion, the Club 
presented him with an illuminated address, handprinted by artist Mrs. Robert 
Bateman at the request of the directors. This special plaque was given a place 
of honour in the front entrance of George and Laurel's home. 

The text of the plaque read as follows; "We, the Executive and Members 
of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club, desire to express our appreciation of the 
effort you have expended on our behalf in the field of ornithology. For your 
devotion in providing each month the Noteworthy Bird Records in our Club maga¬ 
zine; for the leadership qualities and patient education extended over the years, 
we are truly grateful. You are a most valuable member of our Society." 

George was awarded a Life Membership in the Buffalo Ornithological Club on 
another occasion. He held membership in the American Ornithologists' Union 
(A.O.U.) and in the Wilson Ornithological Society. 

Birding certainly was George's great passion in life for several decades 
and throughout those years he developed close friendships with many prominent 
naturalists. Among them was the late W.E. Saunders of London, Ontario and the 
first president of the| Federation of Ontario Naturalists. It has been said 
that Dr. Saunders considered George to be the outstanding field ornithologist 
in Canada and possibly North America, The late Mr. Harold Mitchell of Buffalo, 
N.Y, was another of George's good friends and it was through their mutual 
efforts that the annual trips to Oak Orchard Swamp took place for many years. 
When Dr. Roger Tory Peterson spoke at Westdale Secondary School auditorium 
several years ago, he paid tribute to George's outstanding birding accomplish¬ 
ments in the Hamilton Region. 

There is no doubt that George knew the Hamilton Region, ornithologically- 
speaking, better than anyone else. He had many of his early birding experi¬ 
ences at Van Wagner's Beach, where his family had a summer cottage. Several 
of his significant "finds" were in the vicinity of Burlington Beach and the 
east-end of the Bay. Living close to the escarpment in Hamilton allowed him 
to roam freely along the mountainside, a migration route for many landbirds, 
George did much of his early travelling by bicycle and his excursions were 
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In Memoriam; George Webster Nor th (continued) 

often as far as that method of transportation could take him in a day. Birding 
was done in all kinds of weather, fair and foul, and regularly throughout every 
month of the year. When he was in his twenties and early thirties, he made 
many important observations, several of which were "firsts" for the Hamilton 
Region, 


From a letter I received from Ian Ilalladay in 1947, I would like to share 
with our readers some of George's discoveries from 1929 to 1945, before the 
time of our Noteworthy Bird records column. Several current Hamilton birders 
have never seen many of these species in the Hamilton area despite many years 
of observation. 


American Egret (now Great Egret) 
Hens low's Sparrow 
Laughing Gull 
Yellow Rail 
Pomarine Jaeger 
European Wigeon 
Townsend's Solitaire 
European Teal 
Little Blue Heron 
Sabine's Gull 
Ruff 

Bewick's Wren 
Blue-winged Warbler 
Le Conte's Sparrow 
Arkansas Kingbird 
(now Western Kingbird) 

Roseate Tern 
Blue Grosbeak 
Burrowing Owl 
Prairie Falcon 
Willow Ptarmigan 

There is no question in my mind that 
birder of this century. 


May 12, 1929 Stoney Creek 
July 10,1929 Stoney Creek 
June 9, 1931 Burlington Canal 
September 21, 1932 
October 23, 1932 
May 18, 1933 
December 31,1933 
May 15, 1934 
August 15, 1934 
October 4, 1934 
June 3, 1936 
October 12, 1936 
May 13, 1937 
May 14, 1937 

June 11, 1937 
June 13, 1937 
May 21, 1938 
June 2, 1940 Aldershot 
September 15, 1944 Hamilton Ceme- 
December 8, 1945 try 

George was Hamilton's outstanding 


I clearly remember the first occasion I met George. On the afternoon 
of Saturday, November 10, 1945, I was watching birds from the south shore of 
the Dundas Marsh. Along came a man with a pair of binoculars and a brass 
telescope slung over the shoulder of the bomber jacket he was wearing. He 
inquired whether I had seen anyone else with binoculars that afternoon. Evi¬ 
dently he was looking for Mr. G. W. Knechtel from Kitchener in order to make 
sure Mr. Knechtel saw the white-fronted goose that had been staying on the 
marsh since it was first discovered by Mr. H.E. Kettle on October 20, 1945. 
George then set up his telescope and showed me not only that rare goose but 
also a great variety of other wafer birds.' The colours of the birds were 
brilliant in the sunshine of that cold afternoon. Most of the birds were new 
for me and previously had been only pictures in a bird book. With each bird 
he patiently stated all the important field marks to look for in order to 
identify it correctly. Later we walked back along the trail. George picked 
up his bicycle, hidden in the bushes a few yards from the path, and cycled away. 


It was not until the following April that I met George again and he invited 
and urged me to come out to the meetings of the Hamilton Nature Club. In those 
post-war years the Club met in the upstairs hall of the old Agricultural 
Building on Market Street. I attended the May meeting and met others interested 
in birds and the out-of-doors. This contact further stimulated my interest in 
nature and was the beginning of many splendid outings for birds. 
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In Memoriam; George Webster North (continued) 

George gave freely of his time to be the leader on many field trips and 
V7hen he was along you were certain to have a successful birding day. He knew 
when, where, and how to find birds. This knowledge was gained through reading 
and field experience. Good bird guides and recordings of songs were not 
available when George first started; he learned the hard way through pain¬ 
staking personal observations. Not only was George an extremely skilled 
and careful observer, but also he had a remarkable memory for details. If 
there was a large concentration of birds, such as ducks or gulls, he examined 
every one of them in order to make certain he didn't overlook some unusual 
species even on the coldest of winter days! Such patience is true dedication. 
Many species George found by their call note or song and he certainly knew his 
bird songs very well. He never seemed to tire and appeared as fresh at the 
end of a birding day as at the beginning. 

To go birding with George was a real learning experience because he was 
so willing to share his knowledge and techniques. Field marks of unusual birds 
were explained carefully. If one made an error in identification, he would 
not put one down. Instead he would discuss reasons bhy the identification 
should be different by comparing the field marks of species. Ways of drawing 
out shy birds from rushes or tangles were demonstrated. As a result of George's 
skill as a teacher, he has a living memorial today...the many birders and • 
professional naturalists in Canada who came under his sphere of influence and 
inspiration. 

Most of George's birding was done in Southern Ontario but he did take 
several trips outside the province. In the late spring and early summer of 
1950 he went to Labrador to study and band birds. Trips into the United States 
included several to Colorado and a few to Florida and the north-eastern states. 
He was fascinated with his experiences in tropical birding in Trinidad and 
Tobago during the summers of 1966 and 1969. 

Although birding was George's main avocation, he had other hobbies and 
interests. George was very knowledgeable about music and was an accomplished 
clarinetist with the R.H.L.I. Band and other bands for many years. He had a 
genuine appreciation and love for fine music. Often during evening telephone 
conversations one could hear classical music playing in the background. Stamp 
collecting was a life-long interest, especially in his later years. Although 
he wasn't a topical collector per se, birds on stamps were given special 
attention. 


George \<ias a scholar. He received medals for high academic achievement in 

classics at Central Collegiate, Hamilton, during his Middle School(Grade 12) 
and Upper School (Grade 13) years. He continued his studies at the University 
of Toronto and graduated with a B.A. degree in 1933. An area of particular 
study was Semitic languages. After graduation George became an accountant. 
During the late 1940's he continued studies for a M.Sc. degree in biology at 
McMaster University. 

Diabetes took its toll of George's health and for several years he 
received devoted care from his wife. Laurel. Although he had difficulty 
walking and had little eyesight, his hearing remained sound. Whenever he 
was taken out on an excursion, he could still enjoy birds by listening to 
their call notes and songs. His memory for details about past events seemed 
as clear as the day they happened. George's enthusiasm for birds never wanfed. 


Those of us who knew George well are thankful for his guidance,influence, 
inspiration and friendship throughout the years. His spirit lives on. His 
favourite birding spots which he shared with us will hold a special place in 
our hearts as we recall again and again the joyous times discovering and 


watching birds with George. 


- James A. N. Dowall 
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In Memoriam; George Webster North (continued) 

My first contact with George North was almost 30 years ago in early 1955. 

I had just begun birdwatching and was soon into the habit of reporting all 
sightings to Mr. North for it was he above all others whose approval was needed 
for any observations to be acceptable not only to others but also to oneself. 
There was another purpose to phoning in records; the more a keen teen-ager 
could report and talk to George about, the greater the chance of being asked 
to accompany him the folloxtfing weekend! It was on these frequent trips, our 
youthful enthusiasm curbed in deference to the Leader, that many of us learned 
the basic skills of observation and discrimination which, if we can be immodest, 
have led to many Hamilton area birders attaining a high skill level. 

George's skills were legendary. It seems incongruous now that the rimless 
glasses and scholarly expression more appropriate perhaps to close bookwork 
should be capable of incredible feats of identification at huge distances. 

Very often he would identify a distant migrating raptor or a waterbird flying 
over the lake using some nuance of flight or behavior and inevitably, several 
minutes later, when the bird came into view, so to speak, we lesser mortals 
would see what he meant. Similarly, he could pick out all the subtle calls and 
different songs of birds - not those mentioned in the book - but far more obscure 
vocalizations. It is important to keep in mind that these skills were developed 
during a period when there were no fieldguides as we know them today. Further¬ 
more there was no one at his skill level, with whom to compare points of identi¬ 
fication. 

His skills commanded respect but also what seemed like jealousy from at 
least Toronto. What seems curious in the present day when birders recognize 
no chauvinistic boundaries of this sort was then very real. In particular the 
late James L. Baillie of the Royal Ontario Museum represented the school of 
collecting to prove any record whereas the harming of any bird for any cause 
was anathema to George. Moreover, he knew that there were indisputable ways 
of identifying virtually all birds on sight. Nevertheless, just when we thought 
these two were at irreconcilable odds, off they would go together to an American 
Ornithologists' Union meeting in the U.S.l 

I have many fond memories of trips with George often on H.N.C. outings 
(whether or not he was the official leader he often became that). His patience 
especially in bitterly cold weather was almost superhuman. He used to drive 
along in that big, old Nash with all the windows open in below zero Fahrenheit 
temperatures the better to hear birds. On one frigid January day, Peter Hamel 
would jump out of George's car to "warm up" and Ross Anderson got frostbitten 
toes. I remember how we used to shiver above Niagara Falls in the penetrating 
dcnp cold of November or December for hours while he patiently scoured the 
gulls to find things like Thayer's Gull. This was years before they were 
"discovered" at Niagara by the North American binding community and when they 
were considered to be just a subspecies of Herring Gull. 

It is well known that he found many birds new to the Hamilton Region, some 
of which have never occurred here since. Although he was a meticulous observer 
and could describe any bird sighted in mmnute detail he apparently seldom wrote 
down these details which would have been so valuable to the ornithology of 
Ontario. He and the late Dr. Robert MacLaren identified a female Tufted Duck 
with Scaup on Hamilton Bay in March 1956, This was when few people here knew 
such a bird existed, let alone could identify an obscure female. He found a 
Thick-billed Plover at Burlington Beach on 17 May 1966. Although quite a 
number of people saw it, there is no written documentation so this species is 
not on the Ontario list. One September 15th a pair of Prairie Falcons soared 
over his head at the High Level Bridge. This exact scene with one bird was 
repeated about 2C years later on September 15th. Other extremely rare birds 
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In Memoriaro; George Webster North (continued) 

anywhere in the Province which he found at Hamilton are: Brown Pelican, Tri¬ 
colored Heron, Black Vulture, Swainson's Hawk, Black Rail, Curlew Sandpiper, 

Mew Gull, Thick-billed Murre, Burrowing Owl, Bell's Vireo, and my personal 
favourite of his records, Willow Ptarmigan along Van Wagner's Beach. 

George kept some lists but generally did not share these so we can only 
speculate at the size of his Hamilton List. My best guess is that it was about 
340 which surely makes it by far the largest single area list anywhere in 
Ontario. 

He would go farther afield from time to time, I remember motoring trips to 
Florida, the Rockies of both the U,S, and Canada and two trips with Laurel to 
Trinidad. One August he was at an AOU meeting on the U.S. East Coast when 
somebody discovered a Ruff in the Dundas Marsh. Laurel suggested we not tell 
him lest he never go away again! Such was his deep attachment and loyalty to 
his home area. I remember one July night in 1960 when, after I had phoned him 
excitedly about a Wandering Tattler near Fort Erie, he and Laurel arrived on 
the scene with a huge picnic supper which we consumed after sighting hhe Tattler 
and an American Oystercatcher. 

In preparing this piece I browsed through Old Wood Ducks starting right 
back with volume 1 in February 1948. Right from the first Noteworthy Bird 
Records compiled by David K. Powell the mark and dominance of George was obvious. 
He took over the bird records in 1952. These records provide an invaluable 
source of the status of birds and birdwatchers in our area. They, and the 
occasional anecdotal notes he made, make fascinating reading. I'm not sure how 
many Christmas Bird Counts he compiled but it certainly is over 35 years and 
perhaps quite a few more. Any publication on the ornithology of Hamilton will 
owe a huge debt to George W. North, 

George was. fiercely loyal to his friends. And he developed many friend¬ 
ships over the years as everyone who came to this area be it for a few hours 
or years was put onto "the" birder. Many of us who grew up under his careful 
tutelage owe career choices or our lifelong avocation at least in part to 
George North. In fact, we owe him more than can be stated, and we shall miss 
him. 

- Bob Curry 

*********************** 

I became acquainted with George North when he was attending Toronto Uni¬ 
versity. He was already a keen bird observer and we spent a lot of our time 
observing the birds of the Dundas Marsh and of the inlets of Hamilton Bay. The 
Dundas Marsh is only a shadow of what it was then and the inlets along the Bay 
are all gone noxtf. 

George North is the most outstanding bird observer that I have known. His 
ability to identify birds at a distance and his keen ear which could identify 
songs and calls that I could not always even hear made each outing with him a 
learning experience. Only because I often went out with him have I managed 
to identify 292 bird species in Ontario. 

George was a good botanist too and also a good bandsman, playing in 
several bands. The only time he would stop his bird observation was when he 
had to play in a band. Time did not mean anything to him. 

People like George North come along only occasionally and I feel that I 
have been fortunate to have spent so many hours observing birds with him. 

- J. Harvey Williams 
*********************** 
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In Memoriam; George Webster North (continued) 

It is with great sadness that I pen these lines, George North gave me 
a new perspective during those difficult years when Studebaker was trying to 
stay alive. He and I spent many weekends in Stude-wagons parked overnight in 
such places as parks, cemeteries and cul-de-sacs. We enjoyed many a joke in 
all weathers. To my mind, the one he appreciated most of all was; 

One day in late winter, covering the east mountain, we were attracted to 
a feeder showing promise because of heavy bird activity. Approaching down a 
deadend lane we were amazed when the "proprieter” appeared out of his front 
door brandishing a shotgun. He told us in emphatic and obscene language to 
buzz off and find our own birds. We didlI 

It would be foolish of me to say much more other than the great times we 
had and his patient editing of my efforts in the articles we placed in the 
Spectator years ago. _ Bob Westmore 

Gomplete dedication are the only words that may describe George's attitude; 
his work was his life - his life was his work. The science of Ornithology and 
the growth and success of the Hamilton Naturalists" Club, with its many faith¬ 
ful workers, was his goal. 

For the past several years, his devoted wife Laurel has been his eyes. 
Laurel looked after correspondence, filing, statistics, together with the 
housekeeping chores. We can only surmise what Laurel did to keep George stead¬ 
fast to his life." 

The most vivid example of his determination in my recollection was in March 
of 1934. The day before I had been working in the Maple Sugar Bush at Binbrook. 
At 1 p.m, I had gone out of the sugar house for firewood and heard 'gunshots'. 
Actually it was the sound of the trees splitting from the cold. The thermometer 
registered -32 degrees F. Fortunately there was no wind. George phoned next 
morning - would I help him "do" the Bay shore!1 I had to pour kerosene on the 
old C.C.M. Cleveland bike to get the sprockets to turn but with lunch,thermos, 
extra mitts and socks we took off from his Charlton Ave. home. As we crossed 
the High Level Bridge the thermometer registered ,-36 degrees F. 

Several years later in May, he and I were going into Coldsprings Valley at 
8 a.rn. A Golden Eagle sailed over not more than 150 feet above. Then in a 
lagoon we saw a Northern Loon. I wanted to show George four or five giant 
tulip trees (the}' must be 40" across and 125' high by now) and there we watched 
a pair of Pileated Woodpeckers feeding their young in a nesting hole 40' up. 

Happy memories, but I miss him terribly. God bless you Laurel. 

i - Robert Sargeant 

I first met George on April 19,1960. Syd Daniels and I had taken a bus 
to Leamington and were spending Easter holidays camping and birdwatching at 
Point Pelee. On the day in question, we met two characters who told us they 
had just seen a Scarlet Tanager and a Pinewoods Sparrow. Both of these sight¬ 
ings seemed incredible and also impossible to verify as we did not have a car. 
But two days later, we did see the Scarlet Tanager,my earliest spring date for 
that bird and the key to pinpointing the date of the above meeting. Unfortun¬ 
ately, I have never seen a Pinewoods(now called Bachman's) Sparrow not only in 
Ontario but anywhere! It was not until several years later that I learned 
that George North and Bob Westmore were the discoverers of those birds and 
the pair we had met that day. 

From 1965 to 1974, I had the good fortune to live in and around Hamilton. 
Here I discovered the wealth of natural habitats and the variety of bird life 
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In Memoriam; George Webster North (continued) 

•which can be seen throughout the year. It was also during this time that I 
got to know George North. I was privileged to spend many hours in the field 
with George and learn much about the Hamilton area and birdwatching from him. 
Unquestionably, he was the top field birder for decades in Ontario. George 
was generous with his time and many people benefited from his experience. I 
feel fortunate to count myself amongst them. He will be missed. 

- George Bryant 
*********************** 

George North of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club, died on November 
27, 1983. Probably not known personally to many Mcllwraith 
members, George was one of the "Deans" of Ontario bird-watching; 
he was methodical, careful, patient and dedicated. His "Note¬ 
worthy Bird Records" has been published in the "Wood Duck" for 
almost 31 years. Our condolences are sent to the Hamilton Club, 
on the loss of a member of George North's expertise. 

(from 'The Cardinal' Feb.1984 No. 114 published by The Mcllwraith 
Field Naturalists, Incorporated, London,Ontario) 

*********************** 

MONTHLY MEETING MONTHLY MEETING 

Monday, March 12, 1984 8 p.m. 

Royal Botanical Gardens Centre Auditorium 
680 Plains Road West, Burlington,Ontario 

"Moths and Bats" A Lesson in Staying Alive" 

Dr. J. Fullard from the Erindale Campus of 
the University of Toronto. 

STAY FOR FELLOWSHIP AND REFRESHMENTS 
*********************** 

WARM WELCOME TO THESE NEW MEMBERS 
Mrs. Yvonne Burrows, R.R. #2, Lynden LOR 1T0 
Mr. John Lafferty, 1008 - 75 Bold St.,Hamilton L8P 1T7 

F.O.N. CONFERENCE '84 

The Kitchener-Waterloo Field Naturalists are celebrating their 50th Anni¬ 
versary by hosting the 1984 Conference of the Federation of Ontario Natur¬ 
alists at the University of Waterloo from Friday May 25th to Sunday,May 27th 

Conference theme is " Pieces of Green - Man and Nature in Harmony ". Saturday's 
keynote speaker is Chandler Robbins , co-author of the Golden Guide "Birds of 
North America". A variety of nature-oriented topics, a photo salon and a 
banquet will follow. Sunday will be devoted to field trips. 

Mark the weekend on your calendar and plan to attend. In 1985 the Hamilton 
Naturalists' Club will host this annual conference. 


MONTHLY MEETING 
Time 
Place 

Program 

VISITORS WELCOME 
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UPCOMING FIELD EVENTS 

SATURDAY„ MARCH 10, 1984 - 6;00 A.M . OWL PROWL 

Search for owls. Last year we had an excellent look at a saw whet owl. 

Will we be as lucky this year? Join Gerry at 6:00 A.M. next to Miracle 
Mart in the parking lot of University Plaza Dundas. Bring a lunch. 

Leader: Gerry Chappie 627-0393 

***N0T PREVIOUSLY ADVERTIZED *** 

SUNDAY, APRIL 8, 1984 - 7:15 A.M . IROQUOIS NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE 

Have the geese stopped migrating since 1980? And what about the heronry? 
The Niagara Falls Nature Club will host this trip to this neglected 
destination, one of the largest goose migration spectacles on the 
continent. Also, eagles are now seen here regularly. Meet under the 
"E" at Eastgate Square, Hamilton, Bring a lunch. 

Contact: Andy Van Der Schee 627-3755 

MAKE THESE ADJUSTMENTS TO YOUR CALENDAR 

SUNDAY MAY 6, 1984 - 8;00 or 8;30 A.M . PLANTS & BEGINNER BIRDS AT SHORT HILLS 
Due to a crowded schedule this spring, the beginner bird and Short Hills 
outings have been combined. It has been a while since we've searched 
Short Hills explicitly for birds. John will remind us all of what to 
look for to identify birds. Binoculars and bird field guides will be 
provided. While the birds are not co-operating, Jeff will point out a 
few wildflowers of interest. Meet by the Miracle Mart in University 
Plaza, Dundas at 8:00 A.M. (note the time change) or meet under the "E" 
at Eastgage S-quare(Hwy.8 & 20) at 8:30 A.M. Bring a lunch. 

Leaders: John Heaslip 627-3280 

Jeff Blezius 385-6178 

SUNDAY MAY 6, 1984 Please do not show up at 8;30 at University Plaza for 
the beginner bird hike. Come at 8;00 A.M. as noted above. 

SUNDAY MAY 12, 1984 - 8:15 A.M. POINT ABINO 

This is a rare opportunity to visit this isolated, little-disturbed 
private property. It is rich in spring wildflowers so that photo¬ 
graphers should bring their cameras. Highlights should include a cream- 
coloured mutant of the red trillium and the blue phlox which is rare 
in the Hamilton area. The Niagara Falls Nature Club is hosting. Meet 
under the "E" at Eastgage Square, Hamilton and we will LEAVE at 8:15 A.M. 
Contact: Jeff Blezius 385-6178 

SUNDAY MAY 13, 1984 The Short Hills hike is not on this date, as noted above, 

due to the conflict with the R.B.G, celebrations. 

*********************** 

' EXPERIENCE THE WEST COAST 
The Canadian Nature Federation 
Annual Conference 

University of British Columbia 
Vancouver, B. C. 

July 6-7, 1984 

Going West this year? Plan to attend this conference and participate 
in the field trips which will be available July 1-12. 

Queen Charlotte Islands, The Okanagan, Vancouver Island 
Book trips for viewing killer whales and pelagic birds 

Exciting day trips 

For complete details see the April/June issue of Nature Canada or contact 

The Federation of B.C. Naturalists, 1200 Hornby Street, Vancouver,B.C. V6Z 2E2 
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ENVIRONMENTALIST OF THE YEAR 1984 

Conserver Society (formerly CHOP) President and community organizer Edgar 
E. Smee has been named Hamilton-Wentworth's Environmentalist of the Year. 

Mr. Smee was selected because of his involvement and dedication to maray 
environmental groups and issues. In 1969, he participated in the founding 
meeting of "C.H.O.P." ,Clear Hamilton of Pollution, an organization that, under 
his formal and informal leadership, has been responding to pollution issues ever 
since. 

Throughout the seventies Mr. Smee persisted with his belief in nuturing 
and protecting the environment through community action. He was President of 
CHOP between 1972 & 1974 and once again in 1980 to 1984. In 1979 he organized 
a Provincial conference, held in Hamilton, on Environmental Health in the work 
place. 

Mr. Smee is currently a member of the Bruce Trail Association and Conscience 
of Canada, He is presently working on establishing an Environmental Research 
Foundation and acts as an advocate for individuals and groups who have environ¬ 
mental problems. He is an avid gardener who grows most of his own fruit and 
vegetables without the use of pesticides. 

Over the past fifteen years Mr. Smee has worked with groups such as "Save 
the Valley"; "Save the Bay"; "Hope"; and the "Glanbrook Anti-dump Association". 

He has assisted these groups in developing their own leadership to solve their 
unique environmental issues. 

Previous winndrs of this award are Dr. Victor Cecilioni, the Binbrook Anti¬ 
dump Committee, Save the Valley and Mr. Alan Stacey. 

The Environmentalist of the Year Award will be presented at a banquet on 
March 23rd 1984 at the Royal Connaught Hotel. The guest speaker will be Mrs. 
Margherita Howe known as the "Lady of the Lake", Chairperson of Operation Clean 
Niagara. 

Tickets are $14.00 each and are available from Nancy Lyne at 525-5456. 

Let's get together and reserve several tables for the H.N.C. 

*********************** 

M INUTES OF GE NERAL MEETING OF HAMILTON NATURALISTS' CLUB held at Royal Botanical 

Gardens Centre, Burlington , Ontario on Monday, Febru a ry 13,1984 a t 8:00 p.m. 

Approximately 150 were in attendance for this meeting presided over by Bruce 
Duncan, Vice-President, in Norman Ralston's absence. 

Marion Kerr and Joan Page greeted members and guests and slides supplied by 
Betty Le Warne and Phyllis Vair were shown by Tim Story in the foyer. 

After welcoming all the members and guests Bruce Duncan announced that Tim Story 
would be unavailable to set-up and show the slides and requested volunteers to 
assume these duties. 

Nancy Lyne announced that slides were required for the May meeting to compose a 
5-10 minute show on the Club commemorating our 65th anniversary. Also required 
are 15 minute slide shows for this meeting. Please contact Nancy Lyne if you can 
be of assistance, 

Nancy Lyne advised the meeting that the Environmentalist of the Year is Edgar 
Smee and gave a brief outline of his activities with the Bruce Trail Club and 
Conservers Society of Hamilton. The Awards Banquet is being held March 23rd at 
the Royal Connaught Hotel and tickets can be obtained from Nancy Lyne who sug¬ 
gested reserving several tables for the Club. 

Bruce Duncan announced that in January an ad hoc Bird Records Committee had been 
set up consisting of Kevin McLaughlin, Denys Gardiner and Mark Jennings to 
carry on the work of George North. 
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Minutes of General Meeting Feb.13/84 (continued) 

Bruce Duncan then read to the members the resolution to amend By-Law No. 1 as 
proposed by the Board of Directors and printed in the February Wood Duck; 

"PROVIDED, HOWEVER, commencing at the date of the approval of the 
Resolution by the Members, the Directors shall retain in the 
Sanctuary Fund a sum of money, sufficient to pay all expenses of 
whatsoever kind and nature for the annual upkeep, including 
operating costs of the Club-owned Sanctuaries,in the Sanctuary 
Fund, and in addition thereto shall always maintain in the said 
Fund a sum of not less than $5,000.00." 

Bruce Duncan then advised the members that the Board of Directors had voted to 
increase the amount to $10,000.00 due to the Sanctuary Committee considering 
$5,000.00 inadequate. Peter Thoem moved that the resolution as amended be 
approved and Ian Reid seconded, Bruce Duncan then requested discussion from 
the members. Jeff Blezius advised the meeting that the Sanctuary Committee 
had originally requested $25,000.00 as the minimum amount in the Fund, explained 
that the Committee felt that the larger amount provided long-term protection and 
then made the following motion; 


I move that the final phrase of the amendment to By-Law #1, currently 
under discussion, shall have the sum of money changed to $25,000.00, 
so that it will read as follows; 

....and in addition thereto shall always maintain in the said 
Fund a sum of not less than $25,000.00." 


Bob Ellstone seconded the motion and advised the meeting that he also felt that 
the minimum amount in the Fund should be $25,000.00. Dr. David Stubbing 
requested more financial information before voting and Bruce Duncan asked Marion 
S ivas, Sanctuary Director, to provide this information. Marion gave a brief 
istory of the acquisition of the Sanctuaries, an explanation of the Endowment 
Fund and the Sanctuary Fund together with the current balances in each and 
answered various questions from the members. A vote was then taken to increase 
the amount from $10,000.00 to $25,000,00 with the majority of members in favour. 

. The vote on the amended resolution to amend By-Law No. 1 followed and the resolu¬ 
tion was approved. 


Bruce Duncan introduced Bill Read of the Boyne River Natural Science School as 
tonight s speaker. Mr. Read presented a slide show prepared by the North American 
Bluebird Society which explained the causes of the reduction of Bluebirds in 
this area and the methods of preparing and protecting nesting boxes in an effort 
to increase the population. Mr. Read brought along some of his nesting boxes and 
gave helpful hints on dealing with raccoons, starlings and other hazards to the 
Bluebirds. Hel also had several pamphlets and diagrams to assist in setting up 
Bluebird trails available. Nancy Lyne thanked Bill Read for a very informative 
presentation. 


Bruce Duncan reminded everyone of the upcoming hikes and meetings and invited 
all to enjoy the refreshments. 


Bonnie Gallagher, Secretary 

ft * * vV ft ft i< ft ftftft ft-ft ft ft ft ft ft ft * * ft ft 

CANOEISTS ! Would you be interested in an outing on one of the creeks of Norfolk 
County or maybe on a tributary of the Grand River? Maybe you have an even 
better suggestion for locale. Give Jeff Blezius a call - Hamilton 385-6178, if 
you would like him to put such a trip on the 1984-85 itinerary. 

■jV Vc Vfc vV vV i< >V 5V Vc ■jV vV Vc vV it vV r»Y i; it 

A DATE TO REMEMBER - The last of the R.B.G. Outdoor Film Adventures at the Royal 
Botanical Gardens Centre, Plains Road, Burlington March 21st at 7;30 p.m. 

"Australia Kookabura Kountry" 

Adults $3.00 Tickets at the door 


Children $1.50 
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KEEP ON TRACKING 


Most of us enjoy seeing animals. It is thrilling to get a close look at a 
browsing deer or a squirrel scolding us for encroaching on its territory. 

Although an area may be full of animal life, we may seldom see an animal 
during our outings. Animals are basically ‘'people-shy.Some prowl at night 
when most of us are sound asleep; others are active during dusk or dawn. Still 
others carry on their daily activities in the accumulated debris of the forest 
floor, or in the confines of subterranean passageways. 

But all animals must feed and house themselves, and in so doing they 
leave behind signs of their activities. Discovering and interpreting animal 
signs can be almost as exciting as seeing the animal itself. 

A gum wrapper or shoe print tells you a person passed your way. Tracks , 
droppings and feeding signs tell you what animals live in an area. One has to 
be a bit of a detective to recognize and understand animal signs. Like chapters 
m a book, each clue must be pieced together to unravel the story. Sometimes 
a clear track in the mud or fresh droppings will identify the maker, but 
occasionally it will take some sleiithful tracking to be sure. 

For the sake of clarity, animal signs have been divided into the 
following categories: 

i) TRACKS - Essentially footprints. 

ii ) DROPPDIGS “ sometimes called "scats." Included here are owl and heron 
^el.lets. 

iii) ~ remains of feeding activity, including woodpecker holes and 

evidence of deer browing. 

iv) HOMES - dens nesting-’holes, nests', and bufrows • 

v) MIX - everything not covered in the above categories, including lost 
feathers and snagged fur. 


T HE BEACH 

Beaches make wonderful places to scout for animal signs, especially if 
there are semi-soft muddy or sandy places. The most obvious tracks will be 
those of birds, especially gulls. Their tracks somewhat resemble the tracks of 
waterfowl. Gulls also produce pellets—the regurgitated remains of meals. 

.Lhese pellets may contain items such as fragments of barnacles, sea shells, sea 

upchms and crabs. Pellets are particularly noticeable around piers and 
wharves. 

A really spectacular track to be looked for on the beach is that of the 
great blue heron, more than 20 cm in length. Three long toes pointing forward 
and one behind are characteristic of this wading bird. Watch for herons 
stalking in shallow pools or along the beach for a meal of fish. Herons 
regurgitate pellets, and this is readily apparent if you are lucky enough to 
. ocate a roost. Frequently,, the pellet will consist of vole (mouse-like rodent) 
lur and may be confused with an owl pellet. A heron's pellet does not 
contain bones like an owl’s pellet. 

if you discover a set of prints that resemble tiny human hands you’ve 
recovered the tracks of a raccoon. Olaus Murie, the author of a book on 
animal tracks, remarks that the tracks are ’’suggestive of the bear's in 
miniature. ‘ Raccoons forage on the beach for the many animals exposed at low 
tide. Murie says that raccoon scats are by no means as readily identified 
as the tracks. He goes on to say that they have a granular appearance. We 
have found this to be the case, and also that the scats taper at the ends. 

Length of a typical scat is about 3 cm. 


continued next page 
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KSEP TRACKING - (continued from previous page) - 

Don t forget to look for other kinds of animal signs as well as those 
mentioned, What about tracks made by snails or worms, which often look like 
squiggly lines? 

THE FOR EST 

^ The forest is full of wonderful discoveries for the animal sign detective, 
oome of the most obvious are the feeding activities. Deer browse on shrubs and 
otner plants, often near the forest edge. Because deer are browsers, they tend, 
to tear the vegetation off in mouthfuls. Hares and rabbits, on the other hand, 
have sharp incisor teeth and snip the twigs off cleanly. 

j..he droppings of deer and hares or rabbits are sometimes confused. Both 
are of the pellet type, but deer pellets are deposited in groups, whereas hare 
or rabbit pellets are generally scattered about. It is this characteristic of 
deer which enables wildlife biologists to count deer populations by the pellet- 
group method. 

Along our forest trails most of us hav e at one time or another seen a pile 
of cone scales interspersed with a few central cores. Upon close examination you 
will see the scales have been very cleanly clipped from the core. This tells us 
that it is the work of a small animal with very sharp teeth. 

What we are describing is a squirrels' ''dinner table/' (Some call it 
a breakfast table because of the ’cone flakes.' ) The squirrel takes the cone 
anart and feeds on the seeds, leaving the rest behind, much the some way that 
we discard an orange peel or banana skin. Since survival is a day-to-day 
struggle for the forest creatures, the squirrel usually chooses an eating place 
that affords an excellent view of the surrounding area. Even during lunch it has 
to keep a sharp eye on the woods for the skulking marten and overhead for the 
sharp-eyed hawk. 

Holes in trees never fail to arouse curiosity. Two which have special 
fascination are those of the sapsucker and the pileated woodpecker. Sap- 
suckers make neat rows of "shotgun holes/' the 'Veils/' A frequent question 
is do sapsuclters suck sap? The answer is, yes they do. Martin, Zim and 
Nelson (American Wildlife and Plants: A Guide to Wildlife Food Habits) list 
wood and sap from many kinds of trees, including maple, birch, fir, cedar, 
pine, and spruce. In the coastal forests of British Columbia the red-breasted 
sapsucker seems to have a special fondness for hemlock. The sap in turn 
attracts and entraps insects, thus augmenting the sapsucker's diet with 
different protein. 

Hot all woodpecker holes are round. Upon closer examination you will 
discover many vertical, rectangular or oval excavations. The only woodpecker 
that digs in this manner is the pileated woodpecker. Almost crow-sized, it is 
North America's largest, woodpecker. In search of its favourite food, the 
carpenter ant, it methodically taps about a tree trunk and listens for the 
hollow sound which indicates an ant colony. It then begins its excavation and 
extracts the juicy delicacies with its long sticky tongue. 

Some other birds who leave telling signs are the forest owls. Most are 
nocturnal, and were it not for their vocalizations we would scarcely acknowledge 
their existence. But, to survive, they too must eat, and in so doing unknow- 
ingly publicize their existence. Owls are carnivorous and prey mainly on 
birds and rodents. Since they are unable to digest materials such as fur, 
feather and bones , a special part of the digestive tract wraps the fur 
around the bones in a neat package called a pellet, which is then regurgitated. 0 
Owls seem to prefer a favourite "roost" to eat their meals which results in 
an involuntary accumulation of their past meals. These pellets vary in 
size from ^0 mm to 30 mm, and once collected and dissected they are extremely 

.....continued next page....... 
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KEEP ON TRACKIN G - (continued from previous page) - 

good samples of small animal populations and behaviour for the area. 

MOU NTAIN COUNTRY 

Mammal tracks are probably sighted more frequently than any other animal 
sign. How do we distinguish a canine track from a feline’s? Simple: picture 
a domestic dog chasing a cat across a tiled floor. The loud clacking of the 
dog's paws is very audible while the cat's escape is silent. The cat family 
(cougars, lynx and bobcats) have the ability to retract their claws, which they 
do when walking. They only use their claws for climbing, eating, or defence. 
Consequently, the cat leaves no claw marks as it stalks through the forest. 

The dog family (wolves, coyotes and foxes) lack the ability to retract 
their claws and thus leave a claw print in front of each toe in the track. Dog 
tracks are normally narrower than they are long, whereas cat tracks are almost 
as wide as they are long. 

To ensure that the tracks are those of wild animals, search for droppings 
in the area. The presence of fur and bones in the samples usually indicates 
that the scats belong to a non-domestic species. 

In the spring the melting snow of the high meadows reveals an intricate 
network of long, cylindrical mounds of earth. These are the workings of the 
pocket gopher, who toils all winter long excavating tunnels below the frost line. 
The dirt is pushed up into snow tunnels: when the snow melts these cores of 
earth settle to the ground, disclosing the extent of his winter labours. 

As you traverse a rock slide or a talus slope in the high country, look 
for small piles of plants , stacked under rocks or in crevasses. These minia¬ 
ture haystacks tell us we are in pika country. The pika, a diminutive cousin 
of the rabbit, lives only in the rocky slopes of the mountains. As it is 
not a hibernator, it spends the short summer months gathering its food for the 
winter. These are. the stacks we see curing in the sun. 

OTHER THOUGHTS 

Don t ignore the challenge of identifying old bird nests. You might even 
find that a mouse has taken up residence in one of these vacant penthouses. 

^ Look for places along trail edges where bits of hair may be caught up. 
Entrances to dens often have this kind of evidence. 

Even smell can be a good animal sign. If you find what could be a burrow 
get down and sniff the entrance—you may get a surprise! 

In days past, tracking and. a good knowledge of animal signs were 
important to people who earned a living primarily trapping and hunting. 

Today you can regain that sense of adventure—KEEP ON TRACKING! 

(Reproduced from "Wildlife Review''published by the Ministry of the 
Environment, Province of British Columbia and written byAl Grass and 
Vic Adamo, Park Interpreters) 

TRACKING could be practised in our own club-owned Nature Reserves. Craig 
Campbell, who did the professional survey of our properties is most anxious 
that this be done and the information forwarded to the Sanctuary Director. 

Copies of our booklet - "BIOTIC CONTENTS of SPOOKY HOLLOW SANCTUARY 
and oIIORT HILLS WILDERNESS AREA — Nature Reserves owned bv our Club" are 
available at a cost of $4 per copy. List of Mammals already located there is 
shown but there are many possibilites for further discovery'. 

DID YOU KNOW that a Ruffed Grouse grows horny projections between its toes for 
Winter? These extra 'toenails" act like snowshoes to help keep the bird from 
sinking into drifts. 




Our ninth hawkwatching season at Beamer Conservation Area was certainly one of 
our most exciting ones. Observers recorded 13,710 diurnal raptors during 84 
days of observation clocking up 565 hours. 

Our predictions regarding the goshawk flight came true with a record 73 of 
these swift hawks being sighted. A small group of hardcore hawkwatching addicts 
sighted eight of these birds in one hour on the morning of April 2nd. Conditions 
were indeed inhospitable with strong easterly winds, overcast, and a chilling 
wind factor. On a more pleasant day during mid-April, a large weekend gathering 
witnessed a spectacular treetop procession of goshawks passing directly over¬ 
head at the parking lot. Both adult and immature birds were represented. 
Hopefully, the upcoming spring flight of this uncommon migrant at Grimsby will 
persist in good numbers and allow weekenders another opportunity to witness the 
passage of this spectacular species. April is best. 

Yet another highlight of spring 1983 was the eagle flight with a total of eight 
Goldens and seven Balds being recorded. On April 29th in a little over a two- 
hour span, three observers had the good fortune of sighting six eagles during a 
flight of over 1,800 hawks and vultures. 

The records show: 

Golden Eagle - sub-adult - 12;25 P.M. e.s.t. 

Golden Eagle - adult - 12:35 P.M. e.s.t. 

Golden Eagle - immature - 12:41 P.M. e.s.t. 

Bald Eagle - adult - Ij40 P.M. e.s.t. 

Bald Eagle - immature - 1:56 P.M. e.s.t. 

Golden Eagle - adult - 2;28 P.M. e.s.t. 

The first eagles were sighted early in March with peak numbers occuring in 
late April, Vulture numbers peaked as usual during the second week of April 
with a total of 850 counted during the month. The colonization of central 
Canada appears to have momentum. 

In view of the eagle count, it is something of an inigima that we recorded 
just 20 ospreys. This spectacular fish-eating hawk is far more numerous around 
Southern Ontario marshes during the migratory period than the much scarcer 
Bald Eagle. 

The main stream of migrants occured in more or less normal numbers although 
3,150 Red-tails is a new record. The first Red-tails were sighted on February 
26th. A hardy group of 46 passed on the next day. Similar numbers were 
migrating as late as May 6th. 

The 'Broad-winged Hawk vanguard arrived on cue on April 13th. However, this 
species was noticeably absent during much of the following week, no doubt 
held up by weather conditions to the south. Accordingly, "big days" tended 
to be about a week late as well. 



The Spring 1983 Migration (continued) 

The elusive Peregrine did it to us again! Not one of these rare falcons 
blessed our eyeballs although fall migration numbers would appear somewhat 
improved in recent years in Southern Ontario. Merlins were the rarest 
raptor recorded with only two sightings. The escarpment lookout obviously 
is not favoured by shore-hugging species. 

On a personal note, I look forward, as I am sure many of my companions do, 
to our tenth spring hawkwatch coming up this year. An analysis of ten years' 
data will be compiled and published for distribution to all interested parties 
(a nominal fee may be levied) by the end of 1984. 

Thanks once again to all participants and a special thanks to Walter Klabunde. 

The following tables record the daily passage of each species during past 
migration. 

GRIMSBY DAILY COUNT 1983 - SPECIES KEY 

TV - Turkey Vulture 
GO - Goshawk 
SS - Sharp-shinned Ilawk 
CH - Cooper's Hawk 
RT - Red-tailed Hawk 
RS - Red-shouldered Hawk 
BW - Broad-winged Hawk 
RL - Rough-legged Hawk 

I 
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GE - Golden Eagle 
BE - Bald Eagle 
NH - Northern Harrier 
OS - Osprey 
PG - Peregrine Falcon 
ML - Merlin 
AK - American Kestrel 
UID - Unidentified Hawk 
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4 

- 

199 

2 

10 

- 

1916 

1 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

1 

3 

3 

2143 

4/29 

8.7 

14 

3 

449 

19 

77 

5 

1249 

3 

4 

2 

20 

1 

- 

- 

2 

1 

1845 

4/30 

1.0 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

TOTAL 

210.0 

850 

52 

2326 

97 

1299 

162 

! 3632 

34 

7 

4 

99 

11 

- 

2 

56 

360 

8991 

5/01 

8.0 

8 

1 

98 

4 

7 

- 

16 

1 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

140 

5/02 

6.3 

1 

- 

108 

1 

3 

1 

13 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

131 

5/03 

5.9 

- 

- 

5 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

5/04 

7.4 

1 

- 

125 

2 

5 

_ 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

140 

5/05 

7.3 

- 

- 

146 

2 

3 

1 

21 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

175 

5/06 

3.8 

5 

- 

192 

3 

49 

- 

304 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

41 

594 

5/06 

8.3 

- 

1 

623 

11 

23 

3 

83 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

- 

- 

2 

17 

770 

5/07 

9.0 

6 

- 

155 

4 

3 

- 

11 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

JL 

5 

186 

5/08 

1.0 

RAIN- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5/09 

7.3 

- 

- 

12 

- . 

3 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

5/10 

7.5 

- 

- 

7 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

5/11 

8.0 

- 

- 

59 

- 

10 

- 

16 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

87 

5/12 

7.4 

1 

- 

23 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

27 

5/13 

7.6 

- 

- 

15 

- 

1 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

24 

5/14 

6.5 

- 

- 

14 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

5/15 

0.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5/16 

6.4 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

5/17 

6.5 

- 

- 

1 

- 

12 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

5/18 

6.2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

5/19 

4.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5/20 

7.3 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

5/21 

0.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

\ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5/22 

0.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5/23 

6.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

5/24 

5.5 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

5/25 

0.0 

- 

- 

- 

1 .. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5/26 

6.1 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

5/27 

7.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5/28 

0.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5/29 

9.0 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

5/30 

7.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

5/31 

6.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

TOTAL 

179.9 

29 

2 

1586 

30 

133 

5 

486 

2 

- 

- 

17 

9 

- 

- 

4 

66 

2369 

SEASON 

TOTAL 

565.0 

895 

73 

3931 

160 

3150 

624 

4118 , 

59 

■8 

7 

125 

20 

_ 

2 

71 

467 

13710 
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NOTEWORTHY 31RD RECORDS 


Number of species recorded to December 31, 1933 - 278 
Number of species recorded to January 31, 1984 - 101 


Pied-billed Grebe 

Jan 2:5 

1 

Windermere Basin 

Kevin McLaughlin, 
Paul Smith 

Horned Grebe 

Jan 1 

1 

Holyrood Ave. Oak. 

Don Gunn 

Red-necked Grebe 

Jan 2:7 

1 

Windermere Basin 

McLaughlin,Curry 

Great-Blue Heron 

Jan 2 

1 

River Rd.,Cayuga 

McLaughlin et ai 


Jan 9-1' 

1 1 

Crooks Hollow Rd. 

Ann &Tom Reid 

Mute Swan 

Jan 1:23 6:10 Dronte Harbour 

Paul Martin: 

Mark Jennings 


Jan 20 

2 

Caledonia 

Curry 

Snow Goose (bl.ph) 

Jan 7 

1 

Wi ndermere Basin 

McLaughlin 

Wood Duck 

Jan 1 

1 

Windermere Basin 

Curry et al 

Green-winged Teal 

Jan 2:22 

! 2:1 

Spencer Smith Park 

Jennings :Martin 

Jan 1 

15 

Windermere Basin 

Curry et al 

Northern Pintail 

Jan 1 

17 

Windermere Basin 

Curry et al 

Northern Shoveler 

Jan 1 

1 

Windermere Basin 

Curry et a! 

Gadwall 

Jan 1 

30 

Windermere Basin 

Curry et aI 

American Wigeon 

Jan 1 

2 

Kerr St. Oakville 

Curry et aI 

Canvasback 

Jan 1 

2 

Windermere Basin 

Curry et al 

Redhead 

Jan 1 

130 

Oakville 

Curry et al 


Jan 28 

200 

Oakville 

Denys Gardiner 

Tufted Duck 

Jan 1 -7 

1 male Windermere Basin 

Curry et al 

Lesser Scaup 

Jan 1 

60 

Windermere Basin 

Curry et a! 

Harlequin Duck 

Jan 28 

1 male Chartwell St.Oakville 

Gardiner 

White-winged Scoter 

Jan 1 

400 

Lake off Beach Canal 

Curry et al 

Hooded Merganser 

Jan 1:7 

2:3 

Windermere Basin 

Curry et al 


Jan 14 

1 

Dundas Hydro Station 

Michael Clark 

Ruddy Duck 

Jan 14:28 2 

Caledonia 

Margaret MacKenzie, 
Curry 

Jan 1:2 

3:4 

Windermere Basin 

Curry:McLaughIin 


Jan 16 

6 

Dofasco Inlet 

George Myers 

Bald Eagle 

Jan 1 

1 ad .Martin's Lane.Ancaster 

McLaughlin et al 

Northern Harrier 

Jan 1 

1 

QEW at Hwy 403 

Curry et al 


Jan2;8 

2:1 

Cayuga: Stoney Creek 

McLaughlin: 

Dennis Lewington 

Sharp-Shinned Hawk 

Jan 5 

1 

Taquanyah Cons .Area 

Bruce Duncan 


Jan20-27 1 

Hwy 8 above Dundas 

Reids 

Cooper's Hawk 

Ban 1 

1 

Ancaster 

Curry et al 


Jan 8:20 

1:1 

Woodland Cem:Oakville 

John Miles : 

Gardiner 

Red-Shouldered Hawk 

Jan 5 

1 

Old Waterdown Rd.Buri. 

Jennings,Joan Little, 
Ruth Summers 

Gray Parlridge 

Jan 1 

1 

Mud St.Stoney Creek 

Curry et al 


Jan 8 

5 

Mud St.Lincoln Co.Line 

Mi les 


Jan 22:28 6:7 Jerseyville:Tyneside 

Curry 
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Ring-necked Pheasant 

Jan I 

3 

Windermere Basin 

Curry et al 

Common Snipe 

Jan 1 -5 

1 

Shell Park, Bronte 

Jennings, Ian 
Richards 

Iceland Gull 

Jan 4 

2(1 stW) Aldershot Dump 

Curry 

Glaucous Gull 

Jan 1 :0 

1:6 

Beach Canal 

Curry.R .Waldhuber 

Black-legged Kittiwake 

Nov 5/0357 

Van Wcigner^Beach 

Ian Jones, Ron 





Ridout,D .Sutherland 

Mourning Dove 

Jan 2 

260 

HolyroodAve. Oakville 

Gunn 

Eastern Screech Owl 

Jan 1 

1 

Sulphur Springs 

Curry et al 


Jan 13:14 hi 

Paterson Rd.: RBG Nature 

B. Holley, 




Centre 

B. McKean 

Snov/y Owl 

Jan 1 

I 

Mt. Hope Airport 

Curry et al 

Barred Owl 

Jan 15 

1 

4th Cone .W. Flam. 

Curry et al 


Jan 22 

1 

n n 

Gardiner, 

McLaughlin 

Long-eared Owl 

Jan 1 2 

3:4 

Bronte Rdat Up.MiddleRd, 

, CurryjMcLaughlin 


Jan 1 

14 

Bronte Woods 

Je nnings,R i c hards 


Jan 8 

2 

Grassie 

Geo.Myers, 

Peter Thoem 

Short-eared Owl 

Jan 10:15 h; 

Hagersville:Br?ttania Rd. 

Brian Laidlaw: 




Oakville 

Gardiner 

Saw-whet Owl 

Jan 1 

5 

Bronte Woods 

Jennings, Richards 


Jan 1 

1 

Bronte Rd & Up.Mid.Rd. 

Curry et al 


Jan 15 

2 

Bronte Rd & Up.Mid.Rd. 

Gardiner 


Jan 15 

2 

Bronte V/oods 

Curry, Olmsted 

Belted Kingfisher 

Jan 1 

1:1 

Ancaster:Bronte 

Curry: Jennings, 
Richards 


Jan 3:9 

1:1 

Mil Igrove :Crook's HollowRd .Miles: Reids 

Red-bellied Woodpecker 

Jan 2-22 

> 1 

River Rd .Cayuga 

Me Laug h 1 i n :C urr y: 

D uncan: 01 rnsted 

Yellow-bellied Sapsucker 

Jan 1 

1 

Stoney Creek 

Curry et a! 

Pileated Woodpecker 

Jan 1:15 

1 

D undas Marsh :M? 1 Igrove 

Curry 

Horned Lark 

Jan 1:4 

45-500Mt. Hope: W .F lamborough 

Curry et a 1*,Reids 


Jan 3:15 35 :50 Mud St. :Mi IIgrove 

Miles:Gardiner 

Tufted Titmouse 

Jan 22:2844:40Jerseyv?lie: Cayuga 

Curry 

Jan 1 

1 

Mountain Brow Blvd, 

BobSiC has. Doer i ng 


Jan 1 

1 

Holyrood Ave.Oakville 

Gunn 

Carolina Wren 

Jan 29 

1 

Chateau Crt.Hamilton 

James Carey 

Winter Wren 

Jan 1 

2 

Bronte 

Jennings,Richards 


Jan 2 

12 

Univ. Land? ng :D. Marsh 

McLaughlin: 




Willows 

Robt.Finlayson 


Jan 7 

2 

N,Shore Dundas Marsh 

McLaughlin 

Siberian Rubythroat 

Dec .26/83 1 

Hornby, Ont. 

Mia Lane 

(found dead in driveway 

, specimen to Royal Ontario Museum) 


Hermit Thrush 

Jan 1 

1 

Sulphur Springs 

Curry et al 

American Robin 

Jan 1 

55 

Ancaster 

Curry et al 


Jan 3 

35 

Christie Cons .Area 

Reids 


Jan 21 

14 

Homestead Trail,RBG 

Hazel Broker,etal 



Ill 


Mockingbird 

Jan 1 

1:1 


Jan 8 

1:1 


Jan 2-8 

! 1 

Brown Thrasher 

Jan 1 on 1 


Jan 8 

1 

Northern Shrike 

Jan 16 

1 


Jan 21 

1 


Jan 22 

1 

Swamp Sparrow 

Jan 1 

3 


Jan 14 

4 

White-crowned Sparrow 

Jan 1 

8 


Jan 1 on 2 


Jan 15 

1 


Jan 3:8 

1:1 

Lapland Longspur 

Jan 1 

4 


Jan 8 

2 

Snow Bunting 

Jan 1 

60:300 


Jan 15:1 7 450:100 

Red-winged Blackbird 

Jan 3 

1 


Jan 28 

1 

Eastern Meadowlark 

Jan 15:22 4 

Rusty Blackbird „ 

Jan 1 

1 

Br .headed Cowbird 

Jan 1 

10 

Pine Grosbeak 

Jan 1 

5 

House Finch 

Jan I 8:15 


Jan 3 

6 


Jan 0 

3:10 


Jan 14 

65 

Common Redpoll 

Jan 1 :3 

1:1 


Jan 22:246:5 

Pine Siskin 

Jan 1 

1 


Jan 4 

20 : 


Jan 28 

2 


Stoney CnMtn.Brow Blvd 
Grassie:Grimsby 
Mayfair Ct.Dundas 
Paterson Rd, 

3220 Spruce Av .Burl. 
Stoney Creek 
Taquanyah Cons .Area 
Binbroolc Cons .Area 
Bronto Marsh 
Dundas Marsh 
Winona 
Grimsby 

Taquanyah Cons .Area 
Oakvi I le :Mi I Igrove 
A4t.Hope airport 1 
Mud St 1 , at- JHh St. 

Mt. M ope: Wi nona 
Mi I lgrove:Qakvi He 
Hess St.Hamilton 
Sulphur Springs 
10th Rd.Saltfleet Twshp. 


.Curry et ahDoerings 


jMineral Springs 
Stoney Creek 
Ancaster 

Stoney Cr:Winona 

Spencer St.Oakville 
Stoney Creek 

Stoney Creek 


Jerseyvi I lerDundas 
Ancaster 


Barbara Reid 
Holley, McKean 
Doug Randall 
Meyers 
Duncan 
Goiters 

Jennings, Richards 
Clark 

Geo .Coker, R .Hughes 

Meyers 

Duncan 

RichardsiMiles 

Curry et ci! 

Miles 

Curry:Coker, Hughes 

Gardiner: Curry 

Olmsted 

Curry 

Waldhuber: 

McLaughlin 

Curry et a I 

Waldhuber 

Curry et a I 

V/a Idhuber Coker, 

Hughes 

Richards 

Miles rDennis 

Lewing ton 

Waldhuber 

Curry et ci! : 

Richards 

Clark 

Curry, Olmsted 

Clark 

Gardiner 


Other species seen within 25 miles of York and Dundurn Sts., Hamilton on January 1, 1984 are: 

Canada Goose, Black Duck, Mallard, Greater Scaup, Oldsquaw, Common Goldeneye, BufFle- 
head. Common Merganser, Rod-breasted Merganser, Red-tailed Hawk, Rough-legged Hawk, 
American kestrel, Ruffed Grouse, Ring-billed Gull, Herring Gull, Great Black-backed Gull, 
Rock Dove, Great Horned Owl, Downy Woodpecker, Hairy Woodpecker, Northern Flicker 
Blue Jay, American Crow, Black-capped Chickadee, Red-breasted Nuthatch, White-breasted 
Nuthatch Brown Creeper, Golden-crowned Kinglet, Cedar Waxwing, European Starling, 
i Sort hern Cardinal, American Tree Sparrow, Song Sparrow, White-throated Sparrow, Dark¬ 
eyed Junco, Purple Finch, American Goldfinch, Evening Grosbeak, House Sparrow. 

fMease send your bird records for February, by the 10th of March to Mark Jennings, # 906-5348 
lakeshore Rd.Burlington, Ont. L7L 4Z2, or phone 632-2210. 
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